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COSMOPOLITANISM AND CATHOLICISM 

BY THE VERY BEVEBEND MONSIGNOR BOBEET HUGH BENSON 



It is notoriously difficult to judge any world movement 
aright so long as its process continues. So self-important 
is humanity that each generation is apt to believe itself the 
pivot on which all civilization must turn, and to think its 
own point the most critical and epoch-making in the world's 
history. It is arguable, therefore, that the amazing develop- 
ment of the Cosmopolitan idea at the present day is no more 
important than last year's fashion in hats; but it is not 
likely. For Cosmopolitanism is not a mere whim; it has 
ascertainable causes ; it is the last stage in a movement that 
has been developing for centuries; it is as inevitable a de- 
velopment of Patriotism as Patriotism is of the tribal in- 
stinct, and the tribal instinct of family affection. 

First, then, Cosmopolitanism has, of course, been made 
suddenly effective by increased facilities for travel and com- 
munication. So long as each village was, for the greater 
part of the year, surrounded by impassable tracts, village 
politics were of more importance than the procedure of an 
Empire. When roads were built, patriotism began to move 
along them and link a thousand units in a common whole. 
So now when the Titanic can cry for help to two continents 
at once; when a commercial traveler in Bombay can dis- 
cuss his business with a firm in London; when a Londoner 
can breakfast at home, take a late lunch in Paris, and dine 
in Italy another spirit has begun to live. A fluid, as new 
now as was the essence of Imperialism once, has begun to 
stream not only on the wires that run from St. Petersburg 
to Eome, but through the very miles of air that unite one 
Marconi station with another. 

The result is largely a decrease of the old Patriotism, or 
rather its expansion. Men still prefer their own country to 
any other, but they defend their preference with an almost 
vol. cxcn. — no. 682 23 
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apologetic air; and even if they are not truly emancipated 
Cosmopolitans, at least they usually pretend to be so. They 
speak much of the " larger love " and the " aims of hu- 
manity ' ' and the ' ' common brotherhood of the race. ' ' The 
attitude is often unreal ; but so, in a sense, is every pure ideal. 

Next Cosmopolitanism is beginning to take shape in per- 
ceptible forms. The Hague Conference, for example, is one 
manifestation of the spirit; the United States of America 
afford a practical illustration of its working. In the former 
delegates of all civilized countries are attempting to estab- 
lish a Supreme Tribunal whose decisions shall be final in 
matters of dispute — a tribunal which, if it ever effectively 
exists, will be a real " Parliament of man and federation 
of the world "; in the latter there is exhibited the amazing 
spectacle of a dozen separate and distinct nationalities, loyal 
to one flag, living in one country, and submissive not only to 
one government, but to one form of it too, and that essen- 
tially Democratic. And in a thousand other directions the 
same spirit exhibits itself, largely created, no doubt, by the 
extension and the demands of trade, but creating in its turn 
a real ideal of humanity at peace with itself, a humanity that 
no longer ranges itself with pride into national or local 
groups, but which, under a hundred inevitable divisions, 
looks to the whole of itself rather than to a part, and recog- 
nizes the bonds that unite it rather than the characteristics 
which break it up. 

Now it is of the very nature of spirit as we know it to 
incarnate or precipitate itself in sensible forms. An ideal 
cannot exist except by the process of being real. A man 
or a nation is truly inspired only by a hope that changes 
slowly into faith. Patriotism must symbolize itself by a 
song or a flag or an Empire Day. It must do more than 
this. If it is to continue to enkindle the life of a nation 
it must find expression in practically every department of 
that nation's life. It will seek to embody itself in an art 
and literature of its own; it will attempt to produce an 
architecture to be called after its name; it will pride itself 
on the peculiar food that it eats and the hours at which 
that food is served. If, therefore, Cosmopolitanism is to 
remain as a realizable ideal toward which nations may con- 
tinuously move, there must be found for it a series of such 
modes of expression ; there must be not a National anthem, 
but a song of Humanity; not a flag that defies, but a standard 
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which rallies; not a Thanksgiving Day for the rendering 
of gratitude that we are not as other men are, but for the 
rejoicing in the fact that other men are as we are, or, at the 
worst, a Day of Humiliation that the fact is not yet uni- 
versally recognized. 

Among the most mighty modes of expression for such 
ideals in the past there must be found a place for religion; 
for a religion is, after all, an attempt to sanctify an ideal — 
an attempt from this particular point of view to recognize 
that a bond of unity is more than human. Therefore, in the 
past as a nation rose to self-consciousness its unified spirit 
found a symbol in the idea of a king who was also a priest, 
who welded together the nation or the empire — that is, not 
only on its secular and external side, but in its internal and 
religious aspect also. Armies carried their gods into battle 
not merely because they were gods, but supremely because 
they were theirs. Gods fought against gods on behalf of 
their respective nationalities; for the gods symbolized in 
the most sacred possible manner the inner unity of the 
nations that respectively worshiped them and were thought 
to give divine sanction to the respective sides. Under the 
Christian dispensation the sr.me symptoms have disclosed 
themselves. Humanly speaking, it was at least " con- 
venient " (as the theologians say) that England, when under 
Elizabeth she -wrenched herself free from the influence of 
the great Continental powers, when her nationalism became 
vividly apparent to herself, when, like a girl approaching 
womanhood, she became self-conscious and aware of her own 
grace — it was, humanly speaking, the most natural thing in 
the world for her to insist upon a national church. She 
was, in a sense, aware of herself as never before ; her sov- 
ereign, for the first time (I think) in her history as a nation, 
never once crossed over to the Continent; and when, in the 
zenith of that tremendous reign, her one really formidable 
rival was wrecked before her eyes in her own seas, her prin- 
ciple of nationalism in religion was strongly established for 
so long as her insular nationality should remain. For now 
was the time, if ever, that the spirit of patriotism should 
define its own borders ; and that definition could not be com- 
plete unless it were worked out into all the departments and 
planes of her national life. She produced a literature of 
poetry and drama that has been the envy of all generations 
since hers; she embodied an ideal of domestic architecture 
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which even now we can only feebly reproduce. Supremely, 
therefore, she must have, too, a church and a worship of her 
own to sanctify her new-found insularity. She would tol- 
erate, therefore, no divisions in her religious camp; and 
the Catholics on one side who appealed to a larger unity 
than she, and the Independents on the other who appealed 
to a smaller — both alike suffered at her hands, even to death ; 
and explicitly, not because she desired, on one side, to repudi- 
ate the ideas of Catholicism, nor, on the other, to deny the 
rights of private judgment (for she claimed herself in some 
fashion to sanction these principles), but because she could 
not conceive of a loyalty to her secular unity which did not 
also express itself by obedience to her spiritual. 

This is but one instance out of many illustrations of the 
principle that I am attempting to describe — viz., that the 
household gods, tribal deities, and national churches are the 
natural and inevitable outcome of each bond of unity in its 
expanding development, since, whatever may be the truth or 
the falsehood of any given religion, man in the long run will 
insist on some species of faith. Rightly or wrongly he re- 
gards himself as something more than an animal; and he 
cannot, therefore, be content with any social ideal that re- 
mains wholly unrepresented on its spiritual side. (Even 
Robert Elsmere found himself impelled to build a church 
with a dome and stained glass windows.) 

A tremendous question, then, awaits us as we contemplate 
the future of the Cosmopolitan. He may regard himself at 
present as no more than an interested globe-trotter, at home 
everywhere and in exile nowhere ; or he may look with pas- 
sionate devotion toward the Hague Conference as that gov- 
ernment, in embryo, which is to bring about universal peace ; 
he may even tolerate the idea of intermarriage of the white 
with the black and yellow races; but he cannot be whole- 
hearted in his social and humanitarian faith unless he has 
found a religion to which he will look as at least a sanctify- 
ing symbol of the whole. He must cast away, if he is to be 
sincere in his professions, not only his narrow nationalism 
or his temperamental individuality, but the national church 
also to which his fathers belonged and his long-cherished 
Private Judgment in matters of his belief. If he can sink 
his social or national identity — if he can, by " losing himself, 
save himself " in temporal matters, so also must he lose 
himself and thereby save himself in spiritual life. 
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Of course the first obvious answer is that Humanitarian- 
ism itself, more or less Theistic, must be the religion of the 
fast-approaching Cosmopolitanism of our grandchildren. 
Men will be united, we are told, on the spiritual side of their 
nature by a mystical recognition of their common humanity ; 
and they will make, in time, as the glory and beauty of this 
ideal manifest themselves, as many sacrifices as any pagan 
has ever made for his tribal gods or any Mohammedan for 
Allah. But this answer is open to very severe criticism. 
For, first, the extreme vagueness of this faith is an insuper- 
able obstacle to its popularity ; and a capacity for becoming 
not only popular, but passionately popular, is an essential 
in this religion for which we are looking. High-thinking phi- 
losophers, apart in their towers and studies, may, as they 
assure us, become enamoured of the mere vision of a united 
humanity; but the "man in the street" asks for a faith 
that is more definite. He cannot usually see that his neigh- 
bor is particularly worthy of love or respect, unless he sees 
in his neighbor something greater than either his neighbor 
or himself. He cannot understand the force of the Second 
Great Commandment of the Law, unless he has at least 
some glimmering vision of the First. He insists, therefore, 
in spite of current prejudices to the contrary, on dogmas of 
some kind that tell him simply this ; they may be, it is true, 
dogmas that have little or no relation to fact, but they must 
be dogmas. And dogmas are just those things that Hu- 
manitarianism cannot supply. He must have, too, some kind 
of localization in his faith ; even the Quaker has his meeting- 
house and the nature-worshiper his garden, for men are 
not pure spirits, after all; and they demand, therefore, a 
faith that can be expressed, after some fashion or another, 
in those terms and conditions under which men themselves 
exist. It is not claimed here that an ideally lofty religion 
itself demands all these conditions (though even that has a 
great deal that might be said for it), but only that a popular 
religion which is to be to the Cosmopolitan what the National 
Church has been to Englishmen, what Puritanism was (and 
still is to a large extent) to American patriotism, and what 
Lutheranism has been until recently to Germany must be, 
at least to some extent, of this sort. 

Precisely the same criticisms may be applied to the even 
more recent claim that the Eeligion of Humanity will con- 
sist of the elements common to all religions and no more. 
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For if you strip from the great world religions — from, let 
us say, Confucianism, Buddhism, Paganism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Shintoism, and Christianity — all that differentiates each 
from the rest, you find, as a matter of fact, that you have sim- 
ply rediscovered the old Humanitarianism in question. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has described it in his usual vivid manner, 
" There is no God and no hereafter, and you must just worry 
along somehow for the good of Humanity. ' ' And this simple 
code of faith and morals, however attractive to the Modern 
Thinker, never has been, is not, and never can possibly be 
a fount of inspiration to the vulgar. We vulgar persons 
must have a great deal more than that. We must have a 
series of dogmas and ceremonies; we must have a govern- 
ment that will govern authoritatively within its own sphere; 
we must have a faith that is particular enough to appeal 
to the individual and yet general enough to flourish, irre- 
spective of nationality and temperament; and it will be an 
enormous additional advantage if it has some aroma of an- 
tiquity and the sentiment of history behind it. Finally, it 
it must be capable of being held, not merely by the vulgar 
or merely by the philosopher, but by both alike; otherwise 
it is not really Cosmopolitan at all in the sense that prin- 
cipally matters. 

Now it appears to me simply amazing that so few of our 
Modern Thinkers ever seem to have dreamed, even theo- 
retically, of the question as to whether Catholicism may not 
be the most suitable candidate in the field. It is obviously 
the fashion among many of them to concentrate their at- 
tention entirely on the dogmas of the Faith (which they re- 
ject) ; and it is only possible to suppose that this habit has 
led them to disregard its history and its general nature. It 
would be impertinent in this paper to discuss that dogmatic 
system; I am not concerned here with the truth or false- 
hood of its assertions, but only with the fact that if ever 
there were a religion that ought to be able to meet the new 
Cosmopolitan demand it is the Catholic religion. Its very 
name is Cosmopolitanism itself, translated into another mode 
of thought; only it is Spiritual Cosmopolitanism conceived 
two thousand years before its secular brother. For, first, 
it need not be put upon its trial to test whether it can sur- 
vive transplanting, whether, that is, it can flourish only in 
certain climates. For its origin (humanly speaking) is 
Oriental, its philosophy Greek, its law and its language 
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Latin, and its progenitor Semitic. Was there ever, in the 
whole history of religion, a faith compounded of so many 
elements, a system so completely cosmopolitan, ages before 
the word was ever dreamed of or its contents imagined? 
And this astounding origin has had an equally astounding 
development. Its heart to-day is in Italy; it is at war in 
France ; it is at peace in Spain ; it numbers among its most 
furious defenders Danes and Englishmen — children of the 
men who once cast it out ; it is probably, with all its supposed 
intransigence and obscurantinism, by far the most effective 
spiritual agency in the United States; it is making, in spite 
of its Western history, a progress in Oriental lands to which 
the detached and broad-minded Protestant aspires in vain. 
And so far as its rivals are concerned — rivals, that is, in the 
opinion of those who know little of their own faith and less 
of those which they commend — as for Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, Confucianism, and the rest — these have in scarce- 
ly one instance extended their activities beyond the lands 
which saw their birth, even though they have had centuries 
more to do it in ; and, where they have, it has been with re- 
sults that have been disastrous to all that which the Western 
world understands by the word Civilization. Christianity 
embalmed the library of Alexandria, and Mohammedanism 
destroyed it ; Christianity was making haste to shore up the 
tottering walls of Rome, and the Goths burned it. 

Next Catholicism supplies that which alone, in truth, is 
really common to all world religions. Men differ violently 
about dogmas, but as to the value of ceremonies they are 
at one. They differ as to the value of life — Christianity tells 
us that it is the one thing worth having, the one created thing 
that is properly speaking ' ' eternal ' ' ; Buddhism tells us 
that it is the supreme evil to be evaded at all costs. They 
differ as to the character and even as to the existence of a 
Personal Ruler of the universe; as to the morals that are 
in accord with everlasting principles; as to the nature of 
sin and virtue and forgiveness and the rest. But they 
are practically all unanimously agreed as to the necessity 
of a Priesthood, the atonement of sacrifice, the value of 
ceremonies, and the grace of a liturgy. They are agreed, 
that is, as to the value of a medium between this world and 
the next, as to the usefulness of external and sacramental 
acts in reconciling the natural and the supernatural, even 
though they may not be agreed as to the nature or super- 
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nature of either. If human instinct, that is to say, is any in- 
dication of human needs, Catholicism, with its hierarchy, its 
ritual, and its sacramental system, is at least a serious claim- 
ant for the place of a universal religion; in so much as it 
holds, as Protestantism and Humanitarianism do not, that 
external element in religion which all world faiths continu- 
ally manifest. 

Next we considered just now that a cosmopolitan religion 
must be capable of wide adaptability; it must not be em- 
phatically "Western or Eastern or civilized or barbarous ; it 
must be of a nature that will appeal to all alike; and we 
saw that the history of Catholicism entitles it to that claim. 
But the wider its extensiveness the more rigid must be its 
central authority. One cannot with safety " lengthen the 
cords " unless simultaneously one " strengthens the stakes." 
A cosmopolitan religion that changes its dogmas or its char- 
acteristics to suit the temperament of this or that nation 
will not long remain cosmopolitan ; it will break up, through 
the inevitable strain put upon it, into national fragments. 
In fact, the moment it issues varying editions of itself to 
suit varying demands, it ceases ipso facto to be really Cos- 
mopolitan. Now the rigidity and authoritativeness of 
Catholicism are so marked as to have become a reproach 
in the mouth of its enemies. Men who still regard individu- 
alism, or voluntary Congregationalism, or even nationalism, 
as sacred and final limitations — who claim, that is, that the 
characteristics which divide men from one another are more 
holy than the bonds which unite them — accuse Catholicism of 
too great an authoritativeness and too little regard toward 
those private and national rights. But these men are exactly 
not Cosmopolitans. In other words, therefore, they bear 
witness to the very characteristic which a catholic or cos- 
mopolitan religion must have and assert that Catholicism 
supereminently possesses them. It is precisely those limita- 
tions and divisions that Cosmopolitanism transcends; and 
it is precisely those same limitations that Catholicism over- 
rides. In her tremendous claim to possess an authority 
that is not only superhuman, but actually divine, in her as- 
sertion that she offers to the world, not a body of divinity 
that is the result of men's researches, but a deposit of truth 
that has been revealed from above, she can assume, logically 
and reasonably upon her premisses, an authority to which 
men must conform themselves in disregard of their own 
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personal likes or dislikes ; and thereby present herself to the 
world as possessing supremely that vital characteristic of a 
Cosmopolitan religion — a bond to unite the whole of hu- 
manity in a common faith that must be accepted by all, alike 
and equally, in spite of personal idiosyncrasies. 

Next, it has been seen how great an advantage it will be 
if the Cosmopolitan religion can present herself to the world 
with an aroma of antiquity about her and an appeal to senti- 
ment arising from her history. Now at first sight it might 
seem as if Confucianism or Buddhism or Hinduism has here 
the advantage over Catholicism ; they have been in the world 
longer than any Christianity; they number, at any rate to- 
gether, more adherents than Catholicism can claim. But the 
appeal of history, after all, does not lie in a mere lapse of 
years ; it lies rather in the interest of what has taken place 
during those years and in the development of the great 
principles by which humanity advances. And emphatically, 
judged by this test, Catholicism makes a greater historical 
appeal than can either of the other three religions that have 
been named. For while India and China have practically 
stood still under the influence of their national religions, 
in such a manner that the China and India of to-day — except 
so far as they have been affected by the influence of Christian 
Europe — are almost identical with the China and India of a 
thousand or two thousand years ago — civilization and de- 
velopment have gone forward under the energy of Catholi- 
cism in such a manner as to make the history of Europe 
the most astonishingly interesting story that the world has 
ever witnessed. It has been with Christianity, as its Founder 
said that it would be: there has been a leaven in the world 
whose activity is beyond that of all hitherto known forces; 
the very crimes, the very over-civilization of Europe, its ex- 
travagances and its adventures, are in themselves a witness 
of the history-making vitality of the religion under which 
it has moved. Other great world-religions may be com- 
pared to the reaches of the sea, venerable indeed and august, 
yet sterile so far as earthy life is concerned ; while Catholi- 
cism resembles rather a River of Life, giving birth first to 
luxuriant vegetation, then to animal life, and at last bearing 
upon its flanks vast cities and polities of men who draw their 
life from her, wash away their filth, and develop their human 
societies. If Western civilization is an advance upon East- 
ern, if the restless romance which first discovers and then 
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populates America, which tears her secrets from nature, 
which tames her forces and penetrates to her secret places, 
which has given us the art of the Renaissance and the Demo- 
cratic modern state — if this is a true even though sometimes 
an extravagant development of human resource, then the 
Religion under which these things have gone forward is 
more fitted to represent Cosmopolitan ideals and can appeal 
more confidently to the testimony of history than can those 
other religions that have produced the fakir and the 
Brahmin, under whose shadow old men have sat down to 
regard human life with resigned despair in the place of fac- 
ing it with the determined interest of the healthy child. "With 
the Orient a thousand years have heen as one day : in Cathol- 
icism one day rather is a thousand years. 

Finally, Catholicism can claim, as can no other religion 
which has yet existed, that her message is the same to the 
unlearned and learned alike: the Shepherd and the Wise 
Man kneel together at her sacred shrines ; and this, no less 
than the other characteristics which have heen named, is an 
essential to any Cosmopolitan Faith. For the true Cos- 
mopolitan is as impatient of the divisions of education and 
intelligence as he is of national or continental boundaries. 
He alone is the Democrat of knowledge as of all else; and 
he must have, therefore, a Faith that is as leveling as him- 
self. Now the secret of Catholic unanimity is very simple ; 
it is that which has been already spoken of — viz., the 
Church's claim — accepted by her adherents — to a superhu- 
man faith and a superhuman authority for its enforcement. 
For when a Religion is believed to consist of mysteries re- 
vealed by God, and not of intellectual conclusions attained 
by men, a high degree of intelligence is no more a necessary 
asset than simplicity of faith is an obvious defect. When 
two men stand together before Mount Everest, it makes no 
great difference if one be a giant and the other a dwarf: a 
few inches do not count for much before thirty thousand 
feet. In the same manner, when a Faith consists of infinite 
mysteries dimly discerned, though adequately for human 
needs, and not of a humanitarianism or a creed or a phi- 
losophy or a way of life built from below by human students 
and thinkers, Magus and Shepherd must alike kneel. It 
makes no great difference that one can read the stars from 
his high tower and the other only stare at them from hi& 
low-lying fields, where it is not the distance of the stars 
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that is in question, but the Incarnation and descent of their 
infinite Maker. For a Cosmopolitan religion, therefore, 
there is needed a Supernatural Religion, since nothing but 
a Supernatural Religion can be adequate to the cosmopolitan 
needs; nothing can "make men to be of one mind in a 
house," nothing can obliterate the dividing-lines between 
sage and fool except a faith that is utterly transcendent of 
both, a faith that comes to the " house " from without and 
is not constructed or generated within. There will be 
esoteric and exoteric always; there will be one school for 
the philosophers and another for the plowmen; in a word, 
Cosmopolitanism cannot be true to itself unless the creed 
that claims the homage of all alike approaches them with 
divine sanctions, and the divine sanctions be accepted. 

Now I have not attempted to discuss the contents of 
Catholicism, the dogmas which are so violently denied and 
so violently defended, nor even the rights of Catholicism to 
make the claims that are in question. All this would be 
impertinent in all senses of the word. Neither have I even 
attempted to discuss the crimes alleged against her, nor the 
charge that she has been untrue to the spirit of her Founder. 
This is not a theological review. I have attempted only to 
deal with facts that all men accept at the present; the fact 
of Cosmopolitanism and of its probable survival among us 
as the last and highest development of civilization ; the fact 
that every other stage of civilization has demanded a re- 
ligion which embodies and is thought to sanctify its spirit; 
and I have argued thence that the last stage of humanity's 
progress will presumably also look for its spiritual partner. 
And, finally, I have considered the fact that Catholicism, ac- 
cepted as it is by sages and fools alike, having shown itself 
independent both of locality and time, and basing itself upon 
a claim, freely granted by its adherents, to be not only as 
large as humanity, but larger, is not only ready to accept 
the role of spiritual Cosmopolitanism, but has been ready 
from its very nature since its inauguration two thousand 
years ago. What an enormous instrument, too, might not 
this Cosmopolitanism of faith become in the cause of univer- 
sal peace and in the extension of this secular unity of human- 
ity which the Cosmopolitan desires so strongly ! It is true, 
no doubt, that Catholicism has tolerated war in the past and 
has even been the occasion if not sometimes actually one of 
the two causes that go to make a quarrel; yet war is in itself 
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the very last thing that she desires who struggles to follow 
the Prince of Peace; she is human, however, as is the rest 
of humanity (though she claims something besides her hu- 
manity), and her human rulers are as prone to passion or 
to error in such affairs as the rest. But at least it is her 
ideal to ensure peace; and, indeed, in her own immediate 
sphere of faith and morals she has realized her ideal as 
no other society has ever realized it. She is open even to 
no such temptation as are national churches, who, by their 
very identification with national secular bodies, must always 
be inclined to take sides with those whom they spiritually 
represent and to give supernatural sanctions to purely 
secular quarrels; she, on the contrary, even on the lowest 
political grounds (to say nothing of the highest motives) 
must always regard war as the very last expedient, since 
war, in setting nations at variance, tends also to divide the 
children of hers Avho stand on either side. What a mighty 
ally, then, she might be to these modern leaders of Cosmo- 
politanism, who, knowing little of her history and judging 
of Christianity only by the divided and rent sects of Eng- 
lish or German speaking countries, see in that religion only 
one more cause of disunion, and neglect, therefore, this tre- 
mendous force on the side of peace which undivided supra- 
national Christendom affords. It is remarkable, if nothing 
more, that that vision which prophets and kings are only 
now for the first time even desiring to see — a breaking down 
of partition walls between nations, a unity basing itself 
upon a common humanity and judging itself to be of more 
value and permanence than the local or temperamental di- 
visions that have hitherto separated the race of man into 
competitive and mutually jealous groups — that that vision 
should have been actually perceived by Catholic Christianity 
two thousand years before its secular counterpart — Cosmo- 
politanism — was ever dreamed of — word or thing. " There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free. They are all one. ..." 

Robert Hugh Benson". 



